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THE BIRTH OF A SYRIAN REPUBLIC 





MONTH ago there were many who 

believed that Syria was on the verge 
of a political disturbance only a little 
less grave than the rebellion of 1925-1927. 
Fears of this sort have been set at rest, 
however, by the official publication on 
May 22 of a Constitution for Syria, four 
years after the expiration of the period 
within which France promised the League 
of Nations to frame an “organic law... 
in agreement with the native authorities.” 


It will be recalled that the Syrian Con- 
stituent Assembly elected in April 1928 
was prorogued sine die in February 1929, 
because High Commissioner Ponsot found 
certain articles of its draft constitution 
unacceptable and because repeated confer- 
ences between himself and leading rep- 
resentatives of the Constituent Assembly 
had failed to result in a satisfactory com- 
promise between their divergent views. 

Prorogation was accepted quietly by the 
Constituent Assembly, in the hope that 
negotiations would continue and a way 
out of the impasse be found. But in the 
spring of the present year, when matters 
seemed to be no further advanced than 
they were in February 1929, members of 
the Constituent Assembly began to grow 
restive. On April 4 they held a meeting 
to protest against the non-convening of 
the Constituent Assembly. They adopted 
resolutions asking for an official state- 
ment of French policy, making certain 
demands and threatening, if these de- 
mands were not met, to lay the draft con- 
stitution before the League of Nations, 
and to send a delegation to Paris to in- 
fluence French public opinion and to get 
in touch with the French government. 


High Commissioner Ponsot’s recent re- 
turn to Syria from Paris was the occasion 
for a long interview on April 11 between 
himself and Al-Atassi, President of the 


Syrian Constituent Assembly, after which 
the latter wrote in an open letter to the 
Syrian people: 


“We have repeatedly appealed to the nation 
to be patient and it continually showed ad- 
mirable response, but we now entertain the 
gravest fear that its patience will soon be ex- 


hausted as a result of repeated disappoint- 
ments.” 


There began to be talk in April of a civil 
disobedience campaign in Syria to emulate 
the nationalist campaign in India. The 
agreement between the French authori- 
ties and Syrian leaders last week thus 
came at a most opportune moment. 


The clauses in the draft constitution of 
1928 to which the High Commissioner ob- 
jected were six in number. The first of 
these was one which described the terri- 
tory of the Syrian State as including 


“all lands within the natural boundaries of 
Syria seceded from the Ottoman Empire. The 
State as such is declared an indivisible political 
unit regardless of whatever administrative 
changes may have been introduced into it 
following the World War [by the French].” 


Another objectionable clause provided 
for the organization of a national army 
under a special law. Again, the powers 
granted to the President and Legislature, 
especially with respect to treaty-making, 
the appointment of diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad, the granting of pardons and 
general amnesty, and the declaration of 
martial law, would have been appropriate 
to the Constitution of an independent 
State, but were quite inappropriate to a 
mandated territory. Syrian leaders were 
fully aware that these articles if literally 
interpreted and freely acted upon would 
make the position of France as manda- 
tary for Syria untenable. They argued, 
however, that the mandate was a tem- 
porary agreement, while the Constitution 
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Was a permanent document, and that for 
this reason it was imperative for them 
to include in it provisions safeguarding 
Syria’s rights as an independent State. 


It is reported that the French authori- 
ties have now consented to let the Con- 
stitution go into effect in the form desired 
by the Syrian Nationalists, on condition 
that another clause shall be added reserv- 
ing certain powers to the mandatary for 
the duration of the mandate. Syria is 
now to become a republic recognized as 
including all the territory under French 
mandate outside of the Republic of Greater 
Lebanon on which a Paris-made Consti- 
tution was bestowed in 1926. In addition 
to the Constitutions of Syria and Greater 
Lebanon, three other documents have been 
published guaranteeing autonomy to the 
Turkish-speaking enclave of Alexandretta 
in the north, to the Alawite province in 
the west and to the Druze Mountain in the 
south. A final document provides for the 
establishment of machinery to facilitate 
cooperation between the various sections 
into which the French mandated territory 
has thus been divided. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 


Church and State in Malta 


The attempt made on May 23 by John 
Miller, a political agitator hostile to Great 
Britain, to assassinate Lord Strickland, 
Prime Minister of Malta, has fanned anew 
the controversy between Church and State 
which was precipitated in March 1929 by 
Lord Strickland’s refusal to issue a pass- 
port to a Maltese friar who had been 
ordered to Sicily by his superior. The 
Roman Catholic Church in Malta, Italian 
in its sympathies and affiliations, gives its 
support to the Nationalist party, which 
represents the Italian elements on the 
island in opposition to the Constitutional 
party which, under the leadership of Lord 
Strickland, himself a Catholic, stresses 
loyalty to the interests of the British Em- 
pire. Lord Strickland claimed that the 
transfer of the friar was not an ordinary 
disciplinary measure but was intended as 
punishment for his political views, and 
maintained that the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties could not force a British subject to 
leave Malta against his will. A threatened 
clash with the Vatican was averted only 
by an agreement to investigate the inci- 
dent. 


In accordance with this agreement a 
British prelate visited Malta in May 1929 
and opened negotiations for a provisional 
concordat. The Maltese government de- 
manded, among other things, that the 
clergy should abstain from taking sides 














in political questions; that the civil 
authorities should be free to deal with 
violations of the law by members of the 
clergy ; that no foreign ecclesiastics should 
be appointed to head religious orders, and 
that responsible posts in the hierarchy 
should be reserved for British subjects 
(including Maltese); finally, that the 
Church should recognize the use of the 
Maltese language, and should encourage 
the preaching of sermons in English in- 
stead of Italian. The Apostolic Delegate 
stated that while he could not commit the 
Vatican to acceptance of all the condi- 
tions set forth by the Maltese government, 
he nevertheless expected them to be given 
friendly consideration. No action has yet 
been taken by the Vatican with regard to 
the proposed concordat. On a recent visit 
to Rome Lord Strickland was not received 
at the Vatican, and it is understood that 
he is regarded there as persona non grata. 


In the meantime, the Church has not 
abstained from participation in the po- 
litical affairs of Malta. On May 2, 1930, 
on the eve of the elections, the Archbishop 
of Malta and the Bishop of Gozo issued 
a joint pastoral letter in which they stated 
that no member of the Church could vote 
for Lord Strickland and “those who have 
supported his opposition to the rights of 
the Church” without committing “mortal 
sin.” The Privy Council, after considera- 
tion of this letter, issued an ordinance 
postponing the elections “until the danger 
of disorder is past.” The Church retorted 
by placing a ban on The Daily Malta 
Chronicle and The Sun, the leading organs 
of the Constitutional party, subsequently 
lifting the ban on the former newspaper 
when it complied with certain conditions. 
The leaders of the Nationalist party pro- 
tested on May 7 against the ordinance of 
the Privy Council, claiming that no in- 
stance of public disorder such as would 
justify the action of the Council had oc- 
curred. The Ministers replied to this 
protest on May 13 in a memorandum 
which stated that if the claim which the 
various acts of the Church implied were 
accepted, “the people’s right would ipso 
facto be transferred to the Bishops, who 
would alone have the power to select the 
members of the Maltese Parliament and 
Ministers.” Under the circumstances, 
they added, they had called on the British 
government to give its support to the Mal- 
tese majority “whose rights and liberties 
would otherwise be destroyed, while loy- 
alty would be shaken to the danger of the 
Imperial connection and with detriment to 
Imperial authority throughout the Em- 


pire.” VERA MICHELES DEAN 
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